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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

A Text-book of Psychology. By Edward Bradford Titchener. 

Part I. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1909. — pp. xvi, 311. 

It is a somewhat ungracious task to review one half of a scientific work 
before the whole has been examined, and the process necessitates suspen- 
sion of judgment upon many matters which essentially affect a final 
estimate of the achievement. Recognizing these limitations, however, we 
may comment upon certain obvious features of the volume now before us- 

The author informs us that the present work is written to take the place 
of his well-known Outline of Psychology, which is to be retired from cir- 
culation upon the completion of the second volume. So far as concerns 
the desire of the public for an authoritative expression of the author's 
psychological views, no doubt this intention will be fully realized and the 
new work will displace the old. But that it will in all other regards fill 
the place of the older book may well be doubted. In leaping to approx- 
imately twice the size of the earlier volume, it reflects, no doubt, the rapidly 
widening horizon of experimental psychology; but at the same time it 
quite as certainly changes its field of usefulness. The older book enjoyed 
a well-deserved popularity as a beginner's text. It may be questioned 
whether many institutions will feel that a two-volume work of upwards 
of six hundred pages, many of them preempted by small compact type, 
is suitable for this purpose. Moreover, not a little of it is written in a 
way which young students will surely find difficulty in following. In 
this respect it seems to the reviewer distinctly less successful than the 
Outline. It is less incisive in style and is rather less stimulating to read, 
albeit perhaps sounder and more reliable because of its conservatism. As 
it stands it appeals in part to beginning students and in part to those more 
advanced; but the latter are likely to find it more useful than the former. 
Meantime, as a reference book and as a text for instructors who have at 
their disposal time for an extended course, especially for those who lean 
toward a heavy emphasis on experimental methods, it will have few rivals. 

Part I, which is now under consideration, opens with an extended 
chapter on the subject matter, method and problems of psychology, after 
which follow ten chapters on sensations and a chapter each on affection 
and attention. Nearly two thirds of the entire space of the volume goes 
to sensation which is nowhere else in English so fully treated on the purely 
psychological side. Each chapter has at its close an excellent selected 
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bibliography. Many of the references are in German and (confirming 
what was said a few lines above) are consequently likely to be of little use 
to the ordinary beginner. 

There appear to be no important alterations of view as to the funda- 
mental conception of sensation and its method of treatment since the 
last printing of the Outline, unless we may so regard the addition of " clear- 
ness " as one of the essential attributes of sensation coordinate with 
quality, intensity and duration. On the other hand, there are necessarily 
many additions and modifications of detail in the treatment of the several 
senses. Taken as a whole these chapters are most admirable, a real con- 
tribution to our resources for training students. The reviewer is only 
disposed to cavil at one or two minor points. 

For example, the author in his preface avows his continued allegiance 
to his former policy of turning over to the teachers of nervous physiology 
practically all instruction concerning the facts of the nervous system. 
The result is that these otherwise splendid chapters are going to require 
a large amount of elucidation by the instructor in psychology. However 
much we might like to have this work done for us and however much 
better it might be done by proper specialists, the actual fact (which is 
not likely soon to be changed) is that 90 per cent, of all our elementary 
students of psychology come to us utterly innocent of any information- 
on these topics. If their texts give them no help, they must look to lec- 
tures from their instructors. In point of fact this is what happens, and 
the teacher is obliged to spend time in lecturing on topics which experience 
has abundantly shown can be at least helpfully started in a text. 

Mr. Titchener himself yields a somewhat grudging acknowledgment 
of the practical force of this view of the matter when in his chapter on 
vision he so far deserts his principles as to give a very brief and popular 
account of the eye. He abstains, however, from using any diagrams, 
elsewhere so plentifully supplied, so that the student is not likely to realize 
that he has been offered any physiology. 

Economy of space is sometimes urged as a reason for omitting physio- 
logical matters in our psychological texts. But this is not the reason 
advanced by our author. However, in this whole issue the reviewer is 
frankly biased. He quite as frankly acknowledges a mild unholy joy 
at Mr. Titchener's inconsistency. 

The chapter on hearing contains two omissions which deserve notice. 
There is no sufficient indication of the precarious position of the theory 
that the basilar membrane is the resonating mechanism by which tone 
analysis and many other phenomena of auditory consciousness are to be 
explained. Even though the author's own opinion be quite fixed, the 
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state of the question warrants a much more adequate mention of con- 
flicting views, such as elsewhere he has generally given. Similarly he 
does not mention the fact that difference tones have been distinctly 
heard by persons destitute of the tympanic membrane and the bones of 
the middle ear, under conditions which presumably precluded the extra- 
organic production of the tones. In a treatise of this kind students are 
entitled to find such matters mentioned. 

One of the most interesting features of the volume is the fact that the 
author enunciates a doctrine of affection, its relation to sensation and 
its physiological basis, which marks a distinct departure from his earlier 
views. The present writer is not wholly clear as to its exact implication 
and thorough criticism must be postponed. The following quotations 
will serve to convey an impression of the general position adopted. 

" The writer holds that there is an elementary affective process, a 
feeling-element, which in our own minds is coordinate with sensation 
and distinguishable from it, but which is nevertheless akin to sensation 
and is derived from the same sources, made (so to speak) out of the same 
kind of primitive material: this elementary process is termed affection. 
He holds, further, that there are only two kinds or qualities of affection, 
pleasantness and unpleasantness " (p. 226). 

" The lack of the attribute of clearness is sufficient, in itself, to differ- 
entiate affection from sensation; a process that cannot be made the object 
of attention is radically different, and must play a radically different part 
in consciousness, from a process which is held and enhanced by attention. 
And it should be noted that lack of clearness distinguishes affection from 
organic sensation as definitely as from sensations of sight or hearing " 
(p. 232). 

" Affection, as we have described it, is an elementary mental process 
that is both like and unlike sensation. The resemblance is so great that 
the two processes are evidently derived from a common mental ancestor ; 
the difference is so great that we have no choice but to rank affection, in 
human psychology, as a second type of mental element, distinct from sen- 
sation " (pp. 236-237). 

" If, then, we adopt it as a working hypothesis, the affections appear — 
not exactly as undeveloped sensations, for an undeveloped sensation is 
still a sensation — but at any rate as mental processes of the same general 
kind as sensations, and as mental processes that might, in more favorable 
circumstances, have developed into sensations. The writer hazards the 
guess that the peripheral organs of affection are the free afferent nerve- 
endings — what are ordinarily called the free sensory nerve-endings — 
distributed through the various tissues of the body " (pp. 260-261). 
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One does not customarily connect Mr. Titchener with the thought of 
compromise. Yet this view which has just been presented is in effect 
undoubtedly a middle position between the advocates of the theory that 
all so-called feeling is organic sensation and those who maintain that 
feeling is altogether non-sensory, both in conscious quality and in physio- 
logical basis. 

As a merely logical proposition there is no difficulty in thinking of sen- 
sation and affection as species of some primitive conscious genus. Indeed, 
this is almost inevitable if we pursue ordinary genetic analogies. But 
the procedure is by no means free of pit-falls, and if we go on to Mr. Titch- 
ener's physiological speculations, our perplexities promise to become 
very grave. It is surely very strange that ' clearness ' should be lacking 
to one form of sensory process when all other known forms possess it, and 
this is doubly strange in view of the wide distribution of this sensory 
apparatus throughout the body. It gains an additional peculiarity from 
the fact that the sensation of pain, hitherto commonly associated with 
the nervous organs and appropriated for affection, possesses ' clearness ' 
and localizability and the various other characteristics commonly as- 
signed to sense experiences. Nor is it quite obvious how a single nervous 
apparatus of the afferent sensory character is to mediate two sorts of 
conscious qualities often described as ' opposites,' and alleged to have 
no true analogies among the genuine sense processes. 

On the anatomical side at least, if we are going in for this kind of hy- 
pothesis, it is possible that.such a theory as was propounded nearly a score 
of years ago in this Review by Dr. Herbert Nichols, 1 may be found 
more acceptable with its assumption of two primitive forms of affective 
apparatus which by hypothesis had developed from an earlier single form. 
To be sure this view has attracted but few advocates, but in its funda- 
mental conceptions it is of much the same type as Mr, Titchener's, and 
it seems to the reviewer to avoid some serious difficulties of the kind just 
intimated, although as a whole it seems untenable. 

The new doctrine is in some respects quite akin to one recently developed 
by Mr. H. R. Marshall 2 (whom the author does not mention in his bib- 
liography) who identifies feeling with the vague back-ground consciousness 
of the " empirical ego." This view tends, like Mr. Titchener's, to identify 
feeling as regards its constitutive material with sensation and idea, but 
it distinguishes feeling, as does the latter, by its lack of clarification and 
explicitness. 

1 Prnxos. Review, Vol. 1, 1892, p. 403. 

1 " The Nature of Feeling," Jour, of Phil., Psy., and Sci. Methods, Vol. Ill, 
1906, p. 29. 
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Meantime the advocates of the ' organic sensation ' theory of feeling 
will certainly hold that another important adversary has been captured. 

The publishers have done their part of the work excellently, although 
to the reviewer the constant alternation of small and larger type is a 
serious irritation for which the justification seems hardly adequate. If 
economy of space be the motive, it may be said that a work which runs 
to two volumes could well use a larger page and a few more of them. If 
the procedure is based on a supposed distinction of more important from 
less important, or of detail from basic material, the division must be held 
to be repeatedly arbitrary. 

We must not close in a querulous tone, however, for the author has 
given us another capital book which in its own field will have no rival in 
English until he completes his translation of Wundt's Principles of Psy- 
chology. 

James R. Angell. 
University of Chicago. 

Philosophische Studien. BeitrSge zur Kritik des modernen Psy- 
chologismus. Von Dmitri Michaltschew. Mit einem Vorwort 
von Johannes Rehmke. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 1909. — pp. 
xv, 575. 

The writer of this book, a Bulgarian, is a pupil of Professor Rehmke 
of Greifswald, who contributes a preface. The expression "filius ante 
patrem " suggests that the pupil has, by consent, more or less anticipated 
the master, whose promised Logik and Philosophie als Grundwissenschaft 
are to present his ' immanental ' theory of knowledge in systematic form. 
In the meantime the present author has a reason of his own for putting 
out this work, namely, to clear the epistemological ground for his forth- 
coming Grundlegung der Ethik. This he sets out to accomplish by a 
fierce attack upon all transcendental theories of knowledge (i. e., those 
for which knowledge transcends experience), directed in general against 
the modern ' Psychologismus,' or psychological empiricism, more par- 
ticularly against Husserl and Rickert as representatives of the post- 
Kantian teleological criticism, and most of all against Rickert. Yet his 
polemic, if severe, is mostly good-humored, and though interminable, it 
is made good reading by the liveliness and vigor of his style. His German 
is marvellously fluent and direct — one wonders if it be real German. 
But he is very successful in making his ideas clear, and his constructive 
results are interesting, if slow in coming to the surface. For his leading 
ideas he is clearly indebted to Rehmke; yet he has also made them his 
own ; and for me at least, he has rendered Rehmke's doctrine clearer and 



